The Positivist Religion.               igy
nature that he assumes  it even when reasoning against it
II.
Were positivism established as a philosophy, no room would be left for religion in the ordinary sense of the term. If the mind can know nothing except the phenomena of immediate experience, if sensations and feelings be the matter of all its thoughts, if God be wholly beyond its cognisance, it is inevitably condemned to confine its beliefs, anticipations, fears, and joys, to this visible and temporal scene of things. This being the case, how can there be any religion ? Till comparatively late in his career, Comte did not suppose there could be any, and did not feel the want of any. He considered "religiosity," as he called it, **a mere weakness, and avowal of want of power/1 But in the latter part of his life he passed through certain experiences which convinced him that the heart was as essential a part of humanity as the head ; that the spirit required to be satisfied as well as the intellect He felt in himself wants which mere science could not supply, and recognised, in consequence, that the human race could not dispense with a religion. With characteristic boldness he proceeded to invent what he was pleased to designate a religion. This so-called